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CHAP.

while they urged, fervently as ever, the divine sanction
given to the imperial office, should at the same time be
[ed to seek some further basis whereon to establish its
claims. What that basis was, and how they were guided
to it, will best appear when a word or two has been said
on the nature of the change that had passed on Europe in
the course of the three preceding centuries, and the pro-
gress of the human mind during the same period.
Such has been the accumulated wealth of literature,
and so rapid the advances of science among us since the
close of the Middle Ages, that it is not now possible by
any effort fully to enter into the feelings with which the
relics of antiquity were regarded by those who saw in
them their only possession. It is indeed true that modern
art and literature and philosophy have been produced by
the working of new minds upon old materials: that in
thought, as in nature, we see no new creation. But with
us the old has been transformed and overlaid by the new
till its origin is forgotten: to them ancient books were
the only standard of taste, the only vehicle of truth, the
only stimulus to reflection. Hence it was that the most
learned man was in those days esteemed the greatest:
hence the creative energy of an age was exactly pro-
portioned to its knowledge of and its reverence for the
written monuments of those that had gone before. For
until they can look forward, men must look back: till
they should have reached the level of the old civilization,
the nations of mediaeval Europe must continue to live
upon its memories. Over them, as over us, the common
dream of all mankind had power; but to them, as to
the ancient world, that golden age which seems now to
glimmer on the horizon of the future was shrouded in
the clouds of the past. It is to the fifteenth and sixteenth